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Parliament was hostile. The Conservatives felt very deeply
the disgrace of having as their leader a novelist, and a witty
one.

Meanwhile, Mary Anne was very ill. From 1866 she had
had a cancer of the stomach; she knew it, but forced herself
to hide the truth from Dizzy, whilst he, thinking that she
was ignorant of it, affected to speak lightly of the disease.
Courageously she continued to live a social life. In 1872
the young charge d'affaires of the French Embassy saw, in one
drawing-room, a strange being trapped out like a kind of
pagoda, whom he took for some aged rajah. It was Mary
Anne, and behind her was Dizzy, painted and sepulchral, his
last ringlet dyed jet-black and fixed on his bald brow. On
her heart Mary Anne wore, as one wears the badge of an
order, a huge medallion which framed a portrait of her
husband. She was eighty-one, and he, sixty-eight: a
ridiculous and touching pair.

It became hard for them to take care of each other.
Sometimes they were both laid up, and they corresponded
from one room to the other. Dizzy to Mrs. Dizzy: "Being
on my back, pardon the pencil. You have sent me the most
amusing and charming letter I ever had. It beats Horace
Walpole and Mme de Sevigne. Grosvenor Gate has become
a hospital, but a hospital with you is worth a palace with
anybody else. Your own D."

She would say to her friends, "Thanks to his kindness, my
life has been simply one long scene of happiness." "We have
been married for thirty years," he countered, "and I have
never been bored with her." Mary Anne could hardly take
nourishment any longer. Visiting friends one evening, she
was seized with a bout of pain so severe that she ccmld
not hide it, and thenceforward she gave up going out. Her
husband was forced then to leave her sometimes, but he